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GENERAL INFORMATION SERIES : Teaching English Pronunciation to Vietnamese 

/ 

Introduction 

People learning to speak a foreign language make "mistakes" in pronuncia- 
tion which can nearly always be accounted for as carry-overs from their 
native languages: no two languages have the same sound systems, or phono- 
logies, and the features of the phonology of one's first language tend to 
be carried over into one's pronunciation of the second. This is why there 
is an easily recognizable difference between, say, a French "accent" and a 
German "accent" in English; the French "accent" consists of features of the 
phonology of French carried over into the Frenchman's pronunciation of Eng- 
lish, and the German "accent" consists of features of the phonology of German 
carried over into the German's pronunciation of English. Foreign "accents", 
if they do not hamper communication, are interesting and quite pleasant — 
consider, for example, Maurice Chevalier or Sophia Loren -- but if they 
hamper communication they can be a real handicap. 

Teachers of English to foreigners must therefore see to it that their 
students learn to pronounce English well enough that they can be readily 
and immediately understood. At first glance, this might seem an impossible 
job, especially if the students have already learned some English but do 
not pronounce it well. It is possible, however, to focus on particular 
pronunciation problems, and to deal with these problems one at a time, so 
that eventually the student's pronunciation as a whole is improved. 
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As we mentioned before, pronunciation difficulties are almost always directly 
correlated with differences in the phonologies of the native language and 
the language to be learned. By comparing the languages, the teacher can 
predict precisely those sounds that the student will find difficult, and 
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can then direct his efforts towards teaching those in a methodical way, 
rather than attempting to deal with the student's pronunciation as a whole* 
It is not, necessary to speak the student's language to compare it with 
English; simply knowing that, for example, the student's language does not 
have b's at the ends of words is sufficient for the teacher to predict that 
the student will have trouble pronouncing the b in words like tub, drab , 
or Bob . 

The purpose of this bulletin is to point out the differences between Viet- 
namese and English which will cause difficulties for the Vietnamese student 
of English, and to outline the most effective ways of helping the student 
overcome these difficulties. 

Contrasting Vietnamese and English 

In comparing the phonologies of Vietnamese and English, we are concerned 
with three groups of sounds: first, those which occur in similar patterns 
in both, languages; second, those which occur in English but not in Viet- 
namese; and third, those sounds which occur in both languages but pattern 
differently. (Sounds which occur in Vietnamese, but not in English, are 
irrelevant to the Vietnamese learner of English, although of course they 
are very relevant to the English-speaking learner of Vietnamese!) 

The reader is cautioned here that we are talking about sounds, and not 
letters of the alphabet. While Vietnamese spells a certain sound with 
the letters th, for example, that sound is not the same as the sounds that 
are spelled in English as th. To avoid confusion, we will, when necessary, 
give examples of the sounds we are dealing with, e.g. M th as in 'either 1 " . 

The reader is also cautioned that there are distinct dialects of Viet- 
namese, just as there are distinct dialects of English. (The three major 
dialects are Northern, Central and Southern.) A speaker of the Northern 
dialect of Vietnamese might not have exactly the same problems as a speaker 
of the Southern dialect has; this is because some English sounds occur in 
Northern Vietnamese but not Southern, and vice-versa. To keep things 
simple, we will for the most part discuss the problems that speakers of 
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Southern Vietnamese will have in learning English pronunciation. But 
bear in mind that your students might have one or two problems not men- 
tioned here, or, conversely, have no difficulty with a sound presented 
as a problem. 



1. Sounds which occur in similar patterns in both languages. 



These are sounds which the Vietnamese learner will have no difficulty 
with. He will use his counterpart Vietnamese sound, which will be either 
exactly like the English sound, or close enough to be readily understood. 
The following English sounds fall into this category: 

m as in 'men' (spelled ra in Vietnamese as in ma, 'ghost 1 ) 

n as in 'no' (spelled n or nh in Vietnamese as in no, 'full 1 ; 
xanh, 'blue') 

ng as in 1 song' (note that n£ is not a sequence of sounds, but a 

single sound, in both Vietnamese and English) 

t as in 'U.me' (English t, corresponds most closely with the Viet- 
namese sound spelled th, as in thg, 'letter') * 

y as in 'yes' (spelled y, d, or £i as in yeu, 'weak'; dai, 'long'; 
or giau , ' rich' ) 

w as in 'wet' (spelled hu in Vietnamese as in Hue , 'Hue' (city name) 

h as in 'how' (spelled h in Vietnamese as in hai, 'two') 

ee as in 'beet' (spelled i in Vietnamese as in <Ii, 'go') 

ay as in 'play' (spelled ay in Vietnamese as in laV , 'take') 

00 as in 'boot' (spelled u in Vietnamese as in cu, 'old') 

oh as in 'boat' (spelled au in Vietnamese as in pau , 'bear') 
ah as in 'father' (spelled a in Vietnamese as in ca, 'sing') 

1 as in 'bright' (spelled ai in Vietnamese as in mai, 'tomorrow') 
ow as in 'how' (spelled ao in Vietnamese as in nao, 'brains') 

oy as in 'boy' (spelled oi in Vietnamese as in noi, 'to speak') 
uh as in 'above' (spelled 3 in Vietnamese as in 3, 'to live') 



Sounds which occur in English but not in Vietnamese 



These are sounds which will give the Vietnamese learner of English the 
most trouble. He will mistake them for the closest Vietnamese or English 
equivalent and pronounce them accordingly, so he must be directly taught 
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to distinguish them from other 
These sounds are listed below, 
confused with: 

Sound : 
th as in 'ether' 
th as in 'either' 
£ as in 'j>in' 
£ as in '£ay' 
j as in '£in' 
zh as in 'pleasure 1 
i as in 'pin' 
e as in 'bet 1 
a as in 'bat' 
oo as in 'book 1 



sounds, then to pronounce them properly, 
together with English sounds they will be 

Confused with : 
£ as in 'tell' or .s as in '^ee' 
d as in 'dog' or z as in 'zero' 
b as in 'boy 1 
k as in 'king' 
z as in 'Zen' 

z as in 'zero' or j as in 'gin' 
ee as in 'beet' 
a as in 'bat' 

e as in 'bet 1 or ah as in 'father' 
oo as in 'boot' or uh as in 'above' 



3. Sounds which pattern differently in Vietnamese and English. 



The sounds of Vietnamese and English, like the sounds in all other languages, 
occur in patterns: some sounds occur in clusters, others don't; some occur 
initially (at the beginnings of words), others occur only finally (at the 
ends of words); and so on. As might be expected, the sound patterns of 
Vietnamese and English are often different; this means, among other things, 
that there are sounds which occur in both languages, but which pattern 
differently. Unless the Vietnamese learner of English is taught the Eng- 
lish patterns for these sounds, he will transfer the Vietnamese patterns 
onto his English, with often un-understandable results. 



One area in which the consonants of Vietnamese and English pattern differently 
is in their occurrence in final position. Relatively few consonants occur 
in final position in Vietnamese. All the English consonants except h, how- 
ever, do occur finally. Some of these will, for a variety of reasons, 
cause no major problems (like final -b); others will. The consonants which 
occur finally in English but not Vietnamese are listed below, along with 
the sounds they are likely to be confused with. (Remember that these 
sounds are problematic in final position only.) 
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English final consonants 

'dab' 
'bad' 
laugh 1 
love 1 
'bass 1 



-b as in 
-d as in 
-£ as in 
-v as in 
-si as in 
-z as in 
-sh as in 1 rush' 
-ch as in 'much' 
-1 as in 'all' 



•r as in ' car ' 



jazz 1 



Likely to be confused with t 

-£ 
-t 

"P 

-b or -p 

- sh 'push' or 

- sh 'push' 
-n 'pawn' 

-£ will simply not be heard: 'car' and 
'caw' will sound alike 



The final consonants in Vietnamese, besides being fewer in number than in 
English, also differ in character. They are what linguists call 'unreleased', 
i.e. in their production the air flow from the lungs is stopped somewhere 
in the mouth, but not released for a fraction of a second; it is these un- 
re leased consonants which give spoken Vietnamese its abrupt, jerky flavor 
in the ears of an American listener. English has unre leased consonants 
(-£, -t and -k in final position, to be exact: say "Stop! 11 and don't 
open your mouth again after you say the -p, and you will have produced an 
unreleased -p), but they occur far less frequently than Vietnamese unreleased 
consonants. The upshot of all this is that the Vietnamese learner of English 
must be taught to release final -£, -.t, -k, -m, -n, and -ng; the unreleased 
Vietnamese counterparts of these pronounced in English words will simply not 
be heard by Americans, and will give the impression of not having been pro- 
nounced at all. 



Another problem of patterning exists with words which start with t- and k- 
in English, like kind , tail , and so on. Vietnamese initial .t c s and k's 
are unaspirated (and the Vietnamese speaker will un-aspirate initial j>, 
also, when he learns to pronounce it), whereas English initial ^t's and k's 
are aspirated; in other words, the English initial t- or k- is pronounced 
with a slight puff of air following it (which you can feel if you hold 
the back of your hand up to your mouth and say kind, tall , or just t or k), 
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and Vietnamese initial t- or k- is pronounced without the puff of air. 
(English has unaspirated p, Jt , and k, but not in initial position.) To 
American ears, initial unaspirated _t sounds like d, and unaspirated ini- 
tial k sounds like £, so it is necessary to teach the Vietnamese learner 
of English to aspirate his initial £'s and k's in English. 

Take heart: these patterns problems are far, far easier to correct than 
they are to read about . 

As we mentioned earlier, Vietnamese has no consonant clusters (i.e., sequences 
of consonants in words). English, on the other hand, does initially in 
words ( 1 pray 1 , 1 try 1 , 'cry' , 'please' , 'cjLean', 'strike', 'thread', and so 
on), medially ('basket' , 'cluster', 'badly', 'footnote', 'unlike', and so 
on), and finally ('told' » 's ixth ' , 'sent', ' le ngth ' , 'vowels' , and so on). 
This difference in patterning results in the Vietnamese student's having 
difficulty pronouncing consonants in sequence, over and above the diffi- 
culties he might have in pronouncing the consonants by themselves. Since 
there are so many consonant clusters in English, this is probably the most 
immediately noticeable difficulty Vietnamese learners of English will have. 
They will try to "break up" a consonant cluster by inserting a vowel between 

the consonants (saying, for example, "suhtop" for "stop", etc.), or simply 

Si 

by dropping the second or third consonant (saying, for example, "tol" for 
M told n , etc.) 

Final consonant clusters involve grammatical problems in addition to phono- 
logical ones. The English plural ('book - books'), possessive ('John - 
John's/), third person singular ('I bite - he biters'), and the past tense 
('talk - talked') are all formed by adding s., z, t or d to the ends of 
words, thereby creating final consonant clusters. The Vietnamese learner 
of English will have difficulty with the consonant clusters, because Viet- 
namese does not have clusters, and he will also have difficulty remembering 
to put the plural, past tense, third person singular or possessive endings 
onto the words in the first place, because Vietnamese does not have gramma- 
tical endings. All of which means that his English teacher must pay special 
attention to the following final clusters: 
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-bd as in 'rubbed' 
-Ed as in 1 tugged' 
-vd as in 'loved' 



-gz as in 'bags' 
■ vz as in ' loves ' 
-thz as in 'breathes 1 



- pt as in 1 rapped ' 
-kt as in 'packed 1 
- ft as in 'laughed' 



-thd as in 'breathed 



-zd as in 'buzzed ' 
- id as in 'judged' 
-md as in 'bombed' 



-nd as in 'banned 



-mz as in 'frames 1 
-nz as in 'bans' 



-ngz as in 'bangs' 
-lz as in 'bills' 
-rz as in 'bars' 



-tht as in 'frothed' 
- st as in 'passed' 
-cht as in 'watched' 
- ps as in 'raps' 
-ts as in 'bats' 



-ngd as in 'banged 
-bz as in 'rubs' 



- Id as in 'boiled' 
-rd as in 'barred' 



- ks as in 'books' 
-fs as in 'staffs' 



- ths as in 'baths 



Intonation 

Vietnamese, like Chinese, is a tone language: every word has associated 
with it a particular "tone of voice"; if a speaker does not pronounce the 
correct tone for a word, he either mispronounces the word, or pronounces 
another word entirely. English has "tones", too, (called intonation 
patterns ) , but they are associated with whole sentences, and not with 
single words. (The difference in meaning between the sentence "He's a 
doctor." and the question "He's a doctor?" is carried solely by the dif- 
ferent intonation patterns.) Vietnamese students of English must be 
taught to associate tones with sentences, and not words, and they must 
be taught the important intonation patterns directly; the most commonly- 
occurring of these are: 

Sentence-intonation: "He's a doctor." (Heavy stress on doctor ; 
voice pitch goes down at the end of the sentence.) 

Yes-no question intonation: "Is he a doctor?" (Heavy stress on 



Wh- question intonation: "What does he do?" (Heavy stress on do, 
voice pitch goes down at the end of the sentence.) 

There are, of course, intonation patterns associated with sentences in 
Vietnamese, but not enough is known about them and their interaction with 
the Vietnamese tones. At any rate, the Vietnamese learner of English 
must be taught to focus on sentence intonation in English, or he will con 
fuse himself looking for tones that aren't there. 



doctor ; voice pitch goes up at the end of the sentence.) 
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How to teach English pronunciation 

It will undoubtedly have occurred to you that the differences between 
Vietnamese and English are considerable. They are, as languages go; 
English and Vietnamese are about as different phonological ly as they can 
get, and teaching the pronunciation of one to a speaker of the other is 
no mean feat. 

As an American teacher of a Vietnamese student, however, you have several 
factors working in your favor » 

The primary advantage that you have is that your student is highly moti- 
vated to learn English. Not ooly is the language necessary to him for 
day-to-day existence, but he is also pressured, as we all are, by the 
need to conform, and conforming means speaking English. This motivation 
will keep the student going long after he -- and you have become ex- 
hausted on other grounds, and in rare cases will be sufficient for him to 
learn English without any formal training at all. 

A second advantage is that the student is surrounded by accurately-pronounced 
English. (We are not talking here of 'correct* in the grammar-book sense; 
we are saying that all American speakers of English pronounce English 
vowels properly, and so on.) Every time the Vietnamese turns on the radio 
or television in his house, or buys a shirt, or gets on a bus, he is bom- 
barded with perfect examples of the language. 

Another advantage you have is that you are, by definition, a native speaker 
for your student to imitate. Whether you speak Texas English or California 
English or New York English or Illinois English, you are a native speaker 
of English; if you student winds up speaking exactly like you do, he will 
sound like a native speaker too -- which is your pie-in-the-sky goal in 
the first place. 

Yet another advantage you have is that your student will more than likely 
have had some exposure -- either formal or informal — to other languages, 
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and might very well ha\e learned co pronounce many of the sounds which 
were presented above as problem sounds. If your student knows some 
French, for example, he will not have so much trouble with initial 
consonant clusters and final consonants, because he will have had to 
tackle them in learning French. (Sometimes other factors besides 
previous exposure to language works for you; you never know, for example, 
what sounds your student made as a toddler, adding sound effects to his 
toys!) 

Even not being able to speak Vietnamese is a factor which can operate 
in your favor. You will find that very, very quickly within the 
first fifteen minutes of your first class with your student — you can 
establish by gestures enough vocabulary (listen , repeat , all together , 
and so on) to carry you through until your student can understand more 
complicated instructions in English; so you are not really handicapped 
by the inability to give your students explanations in Vietnamese < On 
the other hand, your student has to use English with you — he can't 
slip back into Vietnamese when the going gets rough and this serves 
as additional motivation for him to learn. 

With so many factors operating to your advantage, teaching pronunciation 
is by no means the formidable job it appears to be. 

Teaching problem sound s 

We mentioned earlier that the problem sounds are those which do not occur 
in Vietnamese, or which pattern differently in Vietnamese and English. 
The way to teach these sounds is to tackle them one by one, first teaching 
the student to distinguish them aurally from phonetically similar sounds, 
then teaching him how to pronounce them. 

Say, for example, that you want to work on the th sound as in thank , a sound 
which does not exist in Vietnamese and therefore will be difficult for the 
student. According co the list on page 8, th is likely to be confused 
with t. 
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The first thing you do is make sure the student has the problem: ask 
him to pronounce the following words after you: 

thank thigh ether bath 

tank t ie ea te r ba t 

(These words are minimal pairs , which are pairs of words which differ in 
one sound only: the only difference betx*een thank and tank , for example, 
is that thank starts with the th sound, and tank starts with a _t sound.) 
If your student pronounces these the same (saying tank - tank in response 
to your thank - tank ) , he probably cannot hear the difference between them, 
and therefore has to be taught the contrast between th and .t. 

You can teach your student to recognize the th - .t contrast in a number 
of ways. One way is te make up a set of flash-card pictures for several 
of the minimal pairs (a picture of, say, a bat, and one of a bath): hold 
up the bat picture and say Vat, hold up the bath picture and say bath , 
etc.'; then hold up the bat picture and say bath , indicating that it's 
wrong, and so on. Another v?ay is to pronounce such pairs as bat - ba th i 
bath - ba th , bat - bat , bat - bath , and have your students judge the 
words as same or different. Anything you can dream up in the way of games 
utilizing the th - ^ contrast adaptations of Simon Says, or Scissors- 
Paper-Rock, for example will do just fine. 

Do not, however, utilize the differences in spelling at this stage, for 
two very good reasons. First, all but the youngest Vietnamese student 
is heavily oriented towards reading and memorizing to the point that he 
will consider language- learning in terms of reading and writing only. 
Unfortunately, his most immediate need is to understand and produce spoken 
English, so he must be taught to rely on his ears and tongue alone. The 
second reason for avoiding the spelling system at this stage is that 
the Vietnamese alphabet uses the same symbols as the English alphabet, but 
quite often the symbols stand for different sounds, and the student will 
get hopelessly confused between sound, symbol, alphabet and language. It 
is much better to establish the English sound system first, and then intro- 
duce the alphabet. (If your student studied English in Vietnam, he will 
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undoubtedly be able to read much, much better than he can speak; you will 
almost have to take pencil and paper away from him to get him to con- 
centrate on listening and speaking.) 

Once your student can hear the difference between th and _t, he is ready 
to learn how to pronounce th. If you haven't had training in phonetics, 
you can rely here on getting the student to imitate your pronunciation 
of th as closely as possible. (In fact, even if you have had training 
in phonetics, you rely on imitation!) You should be fussy here, and 
make sure the student sounds exactly like you before you go on to the 
next step. Ask him to repeat after you several words with th; your 
list should include words in which th is initial, medial or final with 
different vowels, e.g.: 



tha nk th in ba th wr a th 

thick thing death faith 

thorn ether oath math 

three panther both heath 

theme pithy myth wealth 



(Your student will probably not be able to pronounce some of the other 
sounds in the word correctly; let these go for the moment, and concentrate 
on his pronunciation of th. ) 

When he can pronounce the^e th 1 s, you can go on to teach him to contrast 
th and t. Ask him to repeat after you the minimal pairs you started out 
with, and make sure he makes a contrast between the th's and .t's. 

The final step is to contrast th and .t in sentences like 
It's a thin sheet. 
It's a tin sheet. 

What a thrill! 
What a trill! 
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Treat all the problem sounds the same way as described for th, working 
first through the single sounds which don't occur in English. Then 
work on the sounds which pattern differently in Vietnamese and English; 
proceed as for th, but work only on the occurrences of the sounds that 
cause problems. (It is not necessary, for example, to work on initial 
but very necessary to work on final £.) After that, work on sounds 
in clusters. 

Preparation 

Teacher preparation for pronunciation lessons is largely a matter of 
thinking up minimal pairs for the sound or sounds to be taught. A 
rhyming dictionary is helpful here, as well as a regular dictionary. In 
addition, there are numerous books on teaching English pronunication; 
they invariably include lists of minimal pairs, as well as information on 
articulatory phonetics for those interested. Some of these books are 
listed at the end of the bulletin. 

Classes 

The size of your classes will, of course, vary with your circumstances, 
but the maximum number for really efficient, effective teaching of pro- 
nunciation is about fifteen students. To save time, a fair amount of 
pronunciation drill should be conducted chorally, i.e., with the class 
responding in unison; if classes are kept small, it is possible for the 
teacher to spot mistakes made by individual students during choral drills. 
It is also possible, if classes are small, for the teacher to check the 
performance of individual students, ir. turn, throughout the class period; 
if the class is large, however, he cannot do this without losing his 
students' interest. 

It should be pointed out that learning pronunciation is very hard physical 
work, and that the student will tire long before the teacher, especially 
in very small classes or tutoring situations. It should also be pointed 
out that while the material might not be very interesting to the teacher, 
the student will by no means share his boredom; even the student who has 
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had years of English in Vietnamese schools will be very weak in oral and 
aural skills, and therefore in great need of pronunciation practice. 

Student progress 

Do not expect the student, once he has been taught, say to pronounce th 
correctly, to ever after pronounce th correctly; he will need to be 
reminded again and again, and even then will slip when he is tired, dis- 
tracted, or concentrating more on what he is saying than how he is saying 
it. The habits of his native language are deeply ingrained, and it takes 
weeks of practice to establish other habits counter to them. 

As the student's teacher, you will get used to his pronunciation, and 
be able to understand him better and better as time goes on. You will 
have a natural tendency to think that it's his pronunciation that's im- 
proving, and not your understanding. To counteract this, check, from 
time to time, on his ability to be understood by people who don't know 
him. 
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How To Adapt Existing ESL Materials 

There are some pronunciation materials written specifically for Viet- 
namese students learning English, but unfortunately they are not gen- 
erally available; moreover, they vary widely in quality, and it is 
nearly impossible for the inexperienced ESL teacher to tell the good 
from the bad, and to choose from among several alternatives the materials 
that suit his situation best. 

In general, you are better off using established ESL texts like those 
put out by the major publishers. These texts are carefully planned; 
they are written by specialists; they are tested in real teaching sit- 
uations; they are widely available and usually relatively inexpensive; 
and there is such a wide range of them that it is possible to choose a 
text which suits your students 1 needs exactly. (Look in the preface 
of a book for an explanation of the age and English ability of the students 
the book is aimed at*) Most important, most of these texts have Teachers 1 
Manuals which are invaluable to the inexperienced ESL teacher. 

Nearly all of the established texts are designed so that they can be 
used effectively regardless of the native language of the student. They 
accomplish this by dealing directly with all the possible problem areas 
of English, with the understanding that the teacher will go quickly over 
those lessons the students find easy, and concentrate on those lessons 
the students find hard. Adapting one cf these texts for Vietnamese 
students is simply a matter of going through the lessons, identifying 
those which deal with problem areas for Vietnamese speakers, and amplify- 
ing them with additional material if necessary. Using the chart on page 8, 
for example, you would go through the pronunciation material in the tex\. 
you are using, marking those lessons which deal with the pronunciation cf 
£, £, the th's, and so on. You know beforehand that these are the lessons 
you will have to spend lots of time on, so you plan class time accordingly. 
Also make sure that the exercises in the book are extensive enough; check, 
for example, to see that there are exercises in which final -J: and final 
-d are contrasted, as you know from the chart on page 8 that these sounds 
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are problematic in final position. 

If you feel that the exercises in the book aren't thorough enough, work 
up (or acquire from other sources) additional ones. If there are no 
exercises on the contrast between final -Jt and final -d, for example, 
either make up a list of minimal pairs like tat - tad , spite - spied, 
etc., or use the minimal pairs given in a book like Pronunciation Con- 
trasts in English . Then, use these minimal pairs to form additional 
exercises. 

It's a good idea to go at least once over all the pronunciation materials 
in the book, even if seme of them deal with non-problem areas. First, 
the material in these texts is carefully organized so that pronunciation 
materials are coordinated with grammar; often, then, the pronunciation 
exercises drill the grammar as well. Also, both you and your students 
will find it encouraging to work on something easy, for a change. And, 
there are times when students will stumble like mad over a contrast they 
aren't supposed to have difficulty with; running quickly through a parti- 
cular pronunciation exercise, then, can also act as insurance against 
missing unexpected difficulties. 
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References 

The following books are a sampling of materials that you will find 
useful: 



Campbell, R.N. English for Vietnamese Speakers; Vol, I (Pronunciation) 
Southeast Asian Regional English Project, University of Michigan. 

This is a comprehensive, detailed set of lessons dealing speci- 
fically with pronunciation problems of Vietnamese speakers 
learning English, accompanied by extensive notes on phonetics 
and methodology for the teacher. For information on ordering, 
write ERIC User Services, Center for Applied Linguistics, 1611 
North Kent St., Arlington, VA 22209. (It was never formally 
published, and is therefore unavailable through ordinary sources.) 



Nguyen Dang Liem. A Contrastive Analysis of English and Vietnamese . 

(Series C: Books, No. 4) Linguistic Circle of Canberra, 1969. 

Contrastive analysis is a procedure whereby the linguist compares 
one language with another (in this case, Vietnamese and English) 
to discover in what way they differ from each other. (It was a 
contrastive analysis that produced the chart on page 8, for ex- 
ample.) This book is not intended for the non-linguist, but will 
be useful to you if you happen to know a linguist who can inter- 
pret it for you. 

Nilsen, Don L.F. , and Alleen Pace Nilsen. Pronunciation Contrasts in 
English * New York: Regents Publishing Co., 1973. 

This is a collection of lists of minimal pairs, with each list 
labeled for languages in which the contrast doesn't exist* The 
labelings are more or less accurate for Vietnamese, and the 
minimal pairs are subdivided into initial, medial and final 
position when relevant. The introduction gives a briefing on 
phonetics, some sample exercises, and instructions on how to 
use the book. 



Stevick, Earl W. Helping People Learn English . New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1957. 

This is a small, down-to-earth, sane, sensible book which is 
expressly designed to acquaint the non-experienced native speaker 
of English with the ins and outs of teaching English as a second 
language. It gives general guidelines on teaching pronunciation, 
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and an easy- to-under stand introduction to the mechanics of pro- 
nunciation. The sections on teaching grammar are equally good. 

Vietnamese-American Association. Supplementary Pronunciation Drills 
for English For Today . 

English For Today is the series, of ESL books used in secondary 
schools in Vietnam. (It is based on, but is not the same as, 
the McGraw-Hill series English For Today .) These supplementary 
drills are lists of minimal pairs dealing with problem areas 
for Vietnamese speakers. For information on ordering, write 
ERIC User Services, Center for Applied Linguistics, 1611 North 
Kent St., Arlington, VA 22209. (It was published in Saigon, 
and therefore is unavailable through ordinary sources in the 
U.S.) 
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